A Syriac Christmas
native psalm; and the flame of the fire, rising so straight into
the quiet sky, made one think of yet earlier worships, of
Abel and Abraham and Isaac; and older than these, for
presently, when the thorns were but red embers, Najla
took my hand and made me leap thrice across them,
wishing my wish, as no doubt the Babylonian maidens
did to the honour of their gods.
Next morning, at 4.30 a.m., when the minarets across
the water scarce showed against the faintness of die dawn,
my hostess and I were already on our way to Mass in the
Syriac Church. The bridge of boats was deserted. The
sentry, evidently a Christian also, gave Najla palpitations
by informing her that we should be late. Najla keeps her
high heels and her walking for great occasions only, and
they were a little unmanageable.
We reached the Christian quarter across the early
silence of New Street, and found its dark alleys filled with
quiet streams of people on their way to the Chaldean,
Armenian, Latin, Syriac, or Jacobite churches, which are
all hidden away unobtrusively among the labyrinth of
houses. They are modern and ugly when seen in the
vacant light of day, but now, as we came from the half-
light outside, we opened the heavy door on what looked
like a bed of tulips brilliantly illuminated, so vivid and
rustling and shimmering were the many-coloured silk tzars
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